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NOTES OF WEEK. 


Misfortune Mr. 
instances to prove the decay of British industries. 


THE 


dogs Chamberlain in his_ se 
“ Sugar 
yet a single sugar refinery paid a dividend of 


* Tron 


Is gone, 


£215.000 in September. rgor. is going.” ‘To 
this there was, first, Sir Thomas Wrightson, with his 
example” of the our trade by 
foreign tariffs. On examination the 
proved to be a concern which in five years had paid divi- 
dends to the value of three-quarters of its capital, and was, 


prove 
destruction of 
concrete example ” 


concrete 


“ 


as stated by Sir Thomas Wrightson himself, in the 
enjoyment of expectations of “not less favourable ” 
resu'ts in the — future. Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
recruit’ for his band of Jeremiahs is Mr.  Brails- 
ford, of the Ebbw = Vale Company, who - sent 
him a pathetic tale of the impending ruin of the South 


Wales Steel industry by dumping. Happily, however. for 


the company, Mr. Brailsford, as our Special Commissioner 
shows in another column, was able to give them quite a 
their affairs when they last met, and 


different account of 


to show among other things that the average profits of the 


last eleven vears had been just one hundred times the 
average of the ten years preceding. ‘This is much nicer 


a little mars the effect of 
silently 


for the shareholders, though it 
Mr. Brailsford’s moving picture of an 
awaiting its doom while Free Traders harden their hearts. 
” at the rate of multiplying 


industry 
On the whole, if “ iron is going 
its profits by hundreds every few years we had better do 


nothing to stop it. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made an important 
point at Newport in disclaiming on behalf of Free Haas 
the view that Free Trade was a panacea for all ills. “ We 
leave panaceas,” he justly said, “ to other people.” His re- 
mark about the 13 millions of people who are on the poverty 
line has been grossly exaggerated, and. of course, turned 
into an argument against Free Trade. But we are very glad 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman adhered manfully to 
ihe position that, when all exaggerations are put aside, there 
remains a vast mass of poverty which Free ‘Traders are quite 
as anxious as anybody to remedy. — It would be a 
great misfortune to the Free Trade cause if it were to be- 
come associated in the public mind with an exaggerated 
complacency in the contemplation of things as they are. 
The country as a whole has prospered and advance ed mar- 
vellously in most material respects during the Free Trade 

. but that is not to say that it has achieved social per- 
fection. All that Free Traders contend is, first, that as a 
matter of historical fact our progress has been far greater 
than that of our Protectionist contemporaries in Europe, 
who, but for their fiscal policy, are situated as favourably as 
ourselves ; and secondly, that whatever poverty remains at 
present, it could only be aggravated by an increase in the 
cost of living. When Protectionists are able to show that 
you can make an insufficiently-fed family more comfortable 
by taxing bread they will be able to use Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s statement as argument on behalf of their 


schemes. 





‘lection of 


We are sometimes told that our shipping is endangered 
by the subventions received by our foreign competitors, 
But, 
sritish Government pays larger subventions 
Take the mail to the Anti- 
podes. The payments are as follows: 

Great Britain £330,000 (P. & O. Line). 
5,000 (Orient Line). 


especially the Germans, from their Governments. 


in fact, the 
than the German. service 


Germany £275,000 
(North German Lloyd). 
£415,000 

Excess of British subventions, £140,000. In adiition, 
we pay to the Orient Line £9.000, and to the P. and 
O. Company £18,000 in respect of Admiralty 
although these subventions are in future to be abandoned. 
For African mail services both countries pay subventions, 
and here again the British ships receive the larger sum, 
thus : 


claims, 


British Government to Union-Castle Line... aa «. £9,000 
Cape and Natal Government to do. do. 135,000 
£144, 0co 

German Government to East African Line soa 


Here again, therefore, the British subsidies are £76,500 
in excess of those paid by Germany. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that £ 150.000 a year is to be paid in future to the 
Cunard Company in the fast Atlantic 

Clearly, it does not lie with retaliationists to 
Germany of unfair competition in the mercantile 


respect to new 
service. 
accuse 

marine. 


The official trade returns for Canada for the fiscal year 
1902-1903 have just been issued. The exports still slightly ex- 
ceed the imports, the total of the former being £,45:170,000, 
against £.44,758,000 of the latter. But the imports are gain- 
ing fast; as compared with the previous year they have in- 
creased 46,000,000, while exports have increased only a 
little over £3,000,000. ‘The most interesting thing in the 
returns, however, is a set of figures showing the compara- 
tive trade of Canada with Great Britain and the United 
States. The exports of Canadian produce to Great Bri- 
t. in show an increase over the previous year of £2,776,000, 
whilst the imports have increased £ 1,928,000. But on the 
other hand—and this is the most striking thing in the re- 
turns—the exports to the United States have increased only 
£117,000, but the imports from that country have in- 
creased £3.358,000. That is to say, the imports from 
Great Britain have risen just under 20 per cent., whilst the 
imports from the United States have risen over 13 per 
cent., but it will be seen in actual quantities the increase in 
the United States is the larger. Last year Canada, 
in spite of the preference she gives us, took more than 
twice as much from the United States as from ourselves. 








A correspondent writes: Mr. Chamberlain has at last 
come forward as the champion of agriculture. Like the 
industrial workman, the agricultural labourer will likewise 
find his pot and pocket both filled, if only he will vote for 
Protection and agree to pay more for his food on the one 
hand and his clothing en the other. The history of the 
first forty years of last century is eloquent in proof of the 
disaster inflicted upon the agricultural population by the 
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Corn Laws, though it fell to but comparatively few of those 
now living to pass through that terrible time. Neverthe- 
less, our agricultural labourers have the example of other 
Protectionist countries to instruct them, and it teaches the 
same moral which their fathers learned by sad experience. 
Take Germany. It is a fact attested by the most careful 
and disinterested of inquirers that the wages of rural 
labour there owe nothing whatever to Protection, and that 
the theory that dear corn and high wages go hand in hand 
is, as Sir James Graham lived to confess, a pure fiction. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, when the 
great corn growers of North Germany were most pro- 
sperous, when corn sold best, when the rents were highest, 
and the value of land increased most rapidly, the condition 
of the rural labouring class was most depressed. The 
price of food rose, but wages stood where they were, un- 
less, indeed, they decreased, as happened in some districts. 
Speaking of this time of relative prosperity for agriculture. 
Baron von der Goltz says that judged by the standard of 
the value of rye, the wages of day labour did not increase 
at all from 1815 to 1848, and, indeed, from 1840 forward 
they rather fell. During the following twenty years, from 
1849 to 1869, rents in the same part of Germany rose 125 
per cent. without any appreciable improvement taking place 
in the status of labour, and it was only when the great in- 
dustrial boom began in the eighties that the agricultural 
labourer found his position bettered. For that, however, 
he had not to thank either his employer or the Protective 
laws which had in the interval been introduced, but the 
fact that the competition caused by the town factories for 
his labour reacted upon rural districts and produced a 
general increase in wages. Yet even now the German 
agricultural labourer, under the régime of Protection and 
dear corn, occupies a pitiable position, alike in wages and 
social surroundings. oer 

The reprint of the political writings of Richard Cobden 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin (two vols., price 7s. net) is very 
timely. They are exclusively concerned with the political 
aspect of the financial question, and we need not, therefore, 
comment on them in detail here, but it is interesting to be 
reminded that to Cobden the question of Free Trade was 
part of a larger ideal. The Protection which he fought 
not merely oppressed the labourer, and hampered the 
employer, but also provided the means for an expenditure 
which led to the reckless increase of armaments, and 
thereby to an equally reckless desire to use them. Con- 
versely, proposals for the remission of taxation were 
thwarted by the need for expenditure maintained by the 
policy of aggression, and therefore to Cobden, “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Free Trade” constituted the triad of 
necessary reforms to be set against the reigning ideals of 
conquest, military expenditure, and high tariffs. If there 
was one thing upon which Cobden and his associates were 
clear, it was upon the intimate connection of these three 
points of national policy. 


Cobden’s critics of the present day are wont to arrogate 
to themselves especial claim to the virtue of patriotism. 
Lord Welby, in his admirable little preface, shows, on the 
contrary, how distinctly it was Cobden’s method to ap 
proach all questions from the point of view of the best in- 
terests of his own country. His treatment of our food 
supply in war time is a capital instance. Cobden, says 
Lord Welby, advocated the exemption of neutral ships 
from search, and of commercial ports of an enemy from 
blockade, “ after his wont, because they would be of special 
advantage to this country,” while the changes would also 
have been an improvement in international law. This was 
characteristic of Cobden’s school. ‘T..e narrow and short- 
sighted view of national interests frequently finds points of 
conflict with other nations, which disappear entirely before 
a deeper and more courageous analysis. Cobden’s 
patriotism was that of thethinker, not that of the stump 
orator, and consisted in a love of his own nation rather 
than of abuse of others. 


Amongst the “ruined industries” of which we heard so 
much in the early days of the Protectionist revival a place 
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was found for flour milling. It was shown, however, by 
authorities that the quantity of flour produced in British 
mills is growing, and it is no secret that large fortunes have 
been made during the last twenty years by the proprietors 
of well-situated and properly-equipped mills. What has 
occurred is that the mills are moving to the ports in order 
to save the heavy railway charges. ‘That these enterprising 
mill owners regard the future of the industry with confi- 
dence is once more attested by the fact that Ranks, the 
great Hull millers, having lately erected a mill in London, 
have since acquired a site at Cardiff for a mill with a 
capacity of thirty sacks per hour. This certainly does not 
suggest that the flour milling industry is destined to cross 
the Atlantic. 

The superstition that the whole, or at least a consider- 
able part, of the surplus of our imports over exports is 
being paid for in gold still holds so firm a place in many 
minds that it may be well to set out the facts as to the move- 
ment of gold and silver bullion and specie to and from this 
country. ‘There is no mystery about the matter; the facts 
are all to be found in the “ Statistical Abstract.” ‘They are 
summarised for the last fifteen years in the following table : 
Exports of Gold and 

Silver Bullion and 
Specie in mill. 4 
22°6 


Imports of Gold and 
Silver Bullion and 
Specie in mill. £ 


1888 ao “a ‘ eee 2° 

1839 xe ‘8 27:1 oe Ses 25°1 
1890 vst sig 38-9 a a 252 
1891 ine one 39°6 37°2 
1892 er oe 32°3 28-9 
1893 ach sn 36°7 33°1 
1894 ee sa 38°6 278 
1895 bis és 46:7 317 
1896 isis wits 378 45:2 
1897 oo sia 488 49°6 
1898 me ee 58°4 52:2 
1899 me init 453 35°5 
1960 — rn 395 32:0 
1901 ree ae 32°2 26:0 
1902 ice 31:4 26°1 


It will be seen that in three years only out of the last fifteen 
have we exported more than we have imported, and in 
only one year (1896) was the surplus against us consider- 
able. On the other hand the surpluses in our favour have 
been very large in 1894, 1895, and 1899, and respectable 
in all the other years. On the whole, the surplus on our 
side—that is, the increase in our stock of gold and silver 
bullion and specie—in the last fifteen years has been over 
7° millions; we have been adding to our store at the rate 
of nearly five million £ a year. ‘This is the simplest 
answer to Mr. Seddon’s idea, which apparently still haunts 
many minds, that we pay for our imports in golden 
sovereigns. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES.* 


By an interesting coincidence two books have been pub- 
lished almost at the same time on the present condition of 
some cf our leading British industries. The first of these 
consists of a course of lectures given in the University of 
Rirmingham last session, and now published under the 
editorship of Professor W. J. Ashley. The other volume 
consists of a number of short essays on some twenty in- 
dustries by various experts, under the editorship of Mr. 
Harold Cox. Both volumes contain a very considerable 
amount of valuable information. ‘The work edited by Mr. 
Harold Cox has special relation to the present controversy, 
and is naturally, therefore, more partisan in its tone than 
the other volume, which consists of lectures delivered to an 
academic audience some time before the fiscal discus- 
sion arose. The two volumes cover to some extent the same 
ground, but there are more trades dealt with in Mr. Harold 


* BritisH INDUSTRIES: A Series of General Reviews for Business 
Men and Students. Edited by W. J. Ashley, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES UNDER FREE TRADE: Essays by Experts. 
Edited by Harold Cox. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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Cox’s volume. On the other hand, the Birmingham series 
includes two lectures on more general problems of in- 
dustry, one by the secretary of the Midland Iron and 
Steel Wages Board, on Industrial Conciliation and Joint 
Boards, and the other, by Mr. Macrosty, on the Trust 
movement in Great Britain. 

We have from time to time dealt with some of the in- 
dustries so far as they are concerned in the present contro- 
versy, but our attention has been in the main confined to 
those trades which Mr. Chamberlain has singled out as 
examples of industrial decay. The present volumes are 
useful as dealing not only with these industries, but with a 
number of others, and they afford us an opportunity of 
judging both the condition of the trades and the probable 
effects of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals should they be 
realised in action. None of the writers seem to be in the 
least afraid of foreign competition, and the view which, as 
Dr. Alfred Mond says, causes people 


to Jook upon the development of industries in other coun- 
tries as all loss to England, apparently on the hypothesis 
that England could have gone on supplying the whole of 
the manufactured goods required by the world if other 
countries had not taken to manufacturing themselves, 


—this view finds no sympathy with any of them. They 
fully recognise the existence of a keen foreign competition, 
but they have little fear of the result if only our manufac- 
turers keep up to date in their method, if our workmen are 
well trained, and if we do nothing to interfere with the 
maintenance of a constant supply of the cheapest avail- 
able materials; and, as Mr. Helm, who writes the article 
on the cotton industry in both volumes, points out, the list 
of materials for any particular industry is an extremely long 


one: 

Raw cotton is not the only material consumed in the in- 
dustry. Large quantities of leather, dyeing and bleaching 
requisites, iron and steel, oil, tallow, flour and other farina- 
ceous substances, besides many minor accessories, are re- 
quired. It may perhaps be thought that these are trifling 
items in the cost of production. They are, it is true, sub- 
ordinate to that of the price of raw cotton, but they are col- 
lectively by no means of small importance. On the con- 
trary, the conditions which British cotton-spinners and 
manufacturers enjoy from being able to buy their machinery, 
their iron and steel, their bleaching and colouring materials, 
and, in short, all the requisites of their industry, at lower 
prices than their rivals abroad is often a decided advantage 
in practical competition. 


Much has been said about the woollen trade, but Mr. 
Frederick Hooper in the Birmingham volume, and Sir Swire 
Smith in Mr. Horace Cox’s collection of essays, are not in 
the least depressed as to its condition. They point out that 
the ordinary statistics are peculiarly misleading, since they 
take no account of the fall of prices in the last thirty. years, 
amounting as it does to nearly 50 per cent. Mr. Hooper 
gives an interesting table which shows that between 1860 
and 1902 the estimated value of the wool consumed at 
home fell from £20,000,000 to £15,000,000, but the 
quantity rose from 235,000,000 pounds to 488,000,000 
pounds. Sir Swire Smith lays emphasis on the need for 
commercial and technical education, and can 


unhesitatingly assert that in every important manufac- 
turing industry in which we have been beaten by the 
foreigner the evidence on inquiry has shown that the cause 
has not been due to lower wages, nor longer hours, nor 
to any advantages in obtaining raw materials, least of all 
to their protective tariffs, but to the superior education 
and protective training of our rivals. While resisting, on 
the ground of poverty, in this country the establishment 
of educational facilities equal to those of our neighbours, 
we have been paying for their technical schools by buying 
the commodities that these schools were instrumental in 
producing. 


And as an illustration he refers to the case of the Buenos 
Ayres wool with which English spinners, who were unable 
to extract the burr, would have nothing to do. It was 
taken up by the Belgians, who hit upon a chemical process 
of extracting the burr, and made a yarn very much cheaper 
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for the quality than any offered by the English or Scotch 


spinners. Its cheapness made an opening for it, 
and gradually it superseded the Yorkshire yarns in the 
Scotch trade. The Glasgow manufacturers 


affirmed that the introduction of Belgian yarn had been 
the salvation of the textile industry at Glasgow. 


In Mr. Harold Cox’s volume the Chairman of the Incor- 
porated Weaving, Dyeing, and Printing College at Glas- 
gow writes on the silk industry, which is being constantly 
held up to us as an example of an industry ruined by the 
commercial treaty negotiated by Cobden with France. Mr. 
Blair, however, points out that this statement altogether 
ignores some other powerful causes at work. As a matter 
of fact, the thrown-silk branch, which was the only one to 
suffer, went wrong because the manufacturers “did not 


read quickly enough the signs of the times.” He gives as 
an instance the fact that, 
when weighted silks (which are, after all, only goods 


having a particular finish), were put upon the market, many 
of the silk manufacturers protested that they would never 
make such goods, they would stand on the old lines. This 
was not the way to appeal to the new class of buyers, who 
paid no attention to it, but went on buying what they 
wanted. The silk dyers also for a long time maintained 
this mistaken view. They would not, or could not, dye the 
weighted silks, till they drove the bulk of the dyeing trade 
over to Crefeld, and have now a hard struggle to get it 
back again. 

The same writer repeats the lament over the lack of tech- 

nical education : 


Not till the ribbon trade had practically left Coventry 
was any attempt made to establish a Technical School, and 
for many years this was the only institution of the kind in 
the country ; while on the Continent great technical schools 
for silk and silk dyeing and finishing had been long 
established. There were also in America institutions of this 
class which are not yet equalled in this country. 


Both the volumes contain articles on the iron and steel 
industry. ‘The Secretary of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. S. Jeans, writes in the Birmingham volume, 
whilst in Mr. Cox’s collection Mr. Llewelyn Williams writes 
on the tin-plate trade, Mr. Hugh Bell on iron and steel, 
and the editor of the Machinery Market on the machinery 
and engineering trades. None of these are alarmed at 
foreign competition. Mr. Jeans even seems inclined to 
ascribe some of our difficulties to the laxity of our manu- 
facturers : 

There is no obvious reason why, if we are to make iron 
at all, we should not make it under the best and most 
economical conditions possible to us. We could hardly 
lose anything if we raised the productiveness of our plants, 
reduced the number of hands employed for a given output 
of iron or steel, and got a larger annual production per yield 
of capital invested. IE cannot justify the British pig-iron 
makers in only getting an average annual output of about 
25,000 tons per furnace, while the American average is 
61,000 tons and the average of the bituminous furnaces —_ 
is about 79,000 tons. As with blast furnaces, so wit 
Bessemer converters and open-hearth furnaces. The 
American efficiency is much larger than our own. 

The first practical application of the new policy has been 
in the case of sugar. The confectionery trade and the 
groceries industry are dealt with in Mr. Cox’s volume, and 
it is interesting to see how far recent legislation has affected 
the two. The abolition of the sugar duty in 1874 gave a 
great development to the confectionery and allied indus- 
tries, jam making, biscuit making, and erated water making, 
until they now employ about 117,000 workmen. The re- 
finers complain that they have been ruined ; as a matter of 
fact their industry has not fallen off at all: 

According to the statement prepared by the refiners 
themselves for use by the British delegates at the Brussels 
Convention, the quantity of sugar refined in Great Britain 
increased from 591,000 tons in 1870 to 640,000 in 1901. Nor 
have our colonies been ruined, for their sugar exports, 
which were 560,000 tons in 1887, had risen to 604,000 tons 
in 1got. 

We have now adopted the Sugar Convention—it has just 


come into operation : 


The result is that the price of sugar has already risen 33. 
per cwt. for the lowest, and bids fair to become still dearer. 
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this in spite of the fact that visible and prospective sup- 
plies of sugar were never greater than to-day. 

The Brussels Sugar Convention was signed by Great 
Britain in the interests of the West Indian planters and the 
British sugar refiners, both of whom are protected by it. 
The West Indies produce, roundly, 250,000 tons of 
raw sugar per annum. The sugar-using industries of Great 


Britain require over 400,000 tons of refined sugar yearly, so 
that, apart from great loss to the British consumer, it 1s 
clear and evident the major trading interests have been 


sacrificed to the lesser. 

In the Birmingham volume Dr. Ginsburg, Secretary of 
the Royal Statistical Society, discusses the problem of Bri- 
tish shipping. which is dealt with in the other series by 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, of Messrs. Alfred Holt and Co., who 
writes of the liners, and Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., who 


writes of tramp shipping. Mr. Runciman emphasises the 


necessity of cheap shipbuilding so far as the tramps are 
concerned ; and they are especially important, for while 
“the liners number roughly 1.300 vessels. the tramps ap- 
proximate to some 7.000 steamers and 7,000 sailing ships.” 


The experience of the past fifty years has proved that no 
protective country has been able to create and develop a 
strong tramp fleet. France has failed, in spite of expensive 
efforts; Germany's expansion has been peculiarly in lines, 
and the American tramp has almost disappeared. The 
first essential condition to success in tramp business 1s 
cheap and good ship-building. Cheap repairing ranks next 
in importance. Economy of construction and economic man- 
agement are the deciding factors in the history of ship- 
ping f all descriptions, but especially so of tramps. 
One need not wonder at the alarm with which shipping 
traders look on the agitation in favour of Protection for 
the British iron masters. If a tariff wall is to be raised 
round the country, the steel ring now incipient would be 
uncurbed by outside competition, with a natural 
quence of a rise in the cost of shipbuilders’ material and a 
further stimulus to higher prices for new vessels. é 8 
The shipowner would have to pay the difference, with the 
result that to recoup himself freights must be advanced, 
whereupon other maritime powers might capture some of 
the business which we, by superior economy, now retain. 
This is what has happened in the United States, where, with 
al] the advantages of personal smartness and clever ma- 
chinery, steamers cost 30 per cent. more to build than in 
the United Kingdom. That 30 per cent. has killed Ameri- 
can tramp shipping. 


conse- 


Dr. Ginsburg is not troubled as to the effects of the recent 
Atlantic November, 1g02, he 
said: 


Combine. Lecturing in 


I do not think that the commercial men of Birmingham 
will believe that a corner in so vast an industry is possible, 
and ! do not, therefore, fancy that the shipping trust will 
be found a very serious danger to British trade. 

He now adds a note. in which he points out that the prices 
to which the stocks of the Combine fell seem to bear proof 
that the public is realising this fact. 

On this question of trusts, it is interesting to see the 
remarks of Mr. Jeans, who points out that trusts encounter 
the most serious difficulties in a Free Trade country : 

Much has been said at different times as to the possible 
extension of the Trust system now in the country. It does 
not seem to me that here the system could be applied with 
advantage to producers, and certainly not with any pos- 
sible gain to consumers. The main reason for it is that 
while in Protectionist countries prices may be regulated by 
such combinations within tolerably wide limits, here 
prices must be largely determined by the behaviour of the 
foreigner. An arrangement made to-day to sell at a certain 
regulated price may be completely upset to-morrow by the 
action of an outside country. 

That is to say, if we wish to escape the tyranny which the 
trusts are establishing in the United States, and the Kartels 
in Germany, we must adhere to our present policy of open 
markets. 

Amongst other industries in Mr. Harold Cox’s volume. 
Mr. Alfred Mond tells the history of the alkali manufac- 
ture of which Mr. Chamberlain has made so much. Mr. 
A. 2. Scott writes of the soap industry. pointing out that 

American soap manufacturers are well equipped, and 
have men quite as capable as our own at the head of thei 
trade, and besides this they produce in their own country 
many of the raw materials required for the manufacture of 
modern soaps which British makers have to purchase from 
them. But although they have tried for years to capture 
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the world’s trade in soap, they have, with the exception 

of a few isolated instances where heavy advertising has 

secured them problematical successes in Europe, so fat 

only established a small regular export trade in ordinary 

soaps in the West Indies, whilst all their markets are 

practically supplied with soap made in Free Trade England. 
In 1g00. the last available year, the import of soap from 
abroad amounted only to 191.233 cwt., while the soap 
manufacture in the United Kingdom for home consump 
tion is estimated at 2,600,000 cwt., aud the export was 
874.214 cwt. 

Mr. Albert Spicer writes on the paper manufacture, and 
shows that between 1892 and 1902 

In spite of the large increase in the importations of 

foreign paper, and in spite of the decrease in the export 


trade of British paper, the material worked up in British 
mills increased by 64 per cent. 
At the end of Mr. Cox’s volume there is a useful 


summary of the paper on the coal trade, by Mr. D. A. 
lhomas, M.P., before the Royal Statistical Society, in May 
last. So much has been made of our export of coal that 
it is well to remember, as Mr. Thomas points out, that 
This finished article of the coal industry is largely ex- 
ported for the use of British subjects abroad, and ‘s 
chiefly shipped as the raw material of another great in- 
dustry, namely, that of shipping, in which the United 
Kingdom is far and away the biggest shipowner, owning 
as she does in her own name more than half the whole 
tonnage of the world. Very little of the coal exported 


from this country is sent abroad for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

The great bulk of our export is for the use of steam- 
ships, and it is within the mark to say that over half 
of our exports are for navigation purposes, and, further, 
that more than half the coal exported is for British con- 
sumption abroad. 


Enough has been said to show that these two volumes 
contain a great amount of varied and useful information. 
They are strongly to be recommended to all those 
students of the fiscal problem who are not content with 
large general statistics. but are desirous of knowing the 
conditions of each particular trade in order to be prepared 
to follow amd correct Mr. Chamberlain whenever he makes 
fresh descents into the history and condition of local in- 
dustries. 


THE BURDEN OF PAUPERISM 
IN GERMANY. 


We are frequently asked whether any statistics are avail- 
eble by which the relative prevalence of pauperism in Great 
Britain and Germany respectively may be authoritatively 
When Mr. Chamberlain speaks of the “ im- 
meuse prosperity” of Protectionist countries, and = Mr. 
Sed ton rhapsodises about the “ heavenly prosperity ” enjoyed 


determined 


by the working classes behind the protection of tariff walls, 
the question of pauperism becomes more than of academic 
interest. 

At the outset of any inquiry into the burdens of poor 
relief in Germany, it has to be borne in mind that the /ega/ 
provisions for the poor in the two countries are absolutely 
different. Whereas in Great Britain much of the machinery 
of relief to the necessitous, as, for example, outdoor treat- 
ment in the hospitals, is carried on by voluntary agencies, in 
Germany the hospitals are maintained out of public funds. 
On the other hand, in many German cities. of which Elber- 
feld is the best example, voluntary effort supplements the 
poor law, and even to a great extent renders it superfluous. 

But if no exact comparison can be made between the 
expenditure on the maintenance and assistance of the neces- 
sitous poor in the two countries it is easy to show that the 
cost is as heavy if not heavier in Germany than in England. 
The 7'imes special correspondent in Germany, in an able and 
discriminating article which appeared a week or two ago, took 
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the cost of the relief of the legal poor in a number of 
I‘henish industrial towns in 1g02 as compared with towns of 
similar complexion and population in England. The figures 
gave the following result : 

PER HEAD OF PopPpULATION, 1902 


EXPENDITURE ON PAUPERISM 


Town. Expenditure. Town. Expenditure. 

s €& a <& 

Barmen 3 1} Blackburn 111 
Crefeld 4 103 Bolton ‘ 2 23 
Diisseldort 4 5 | Bradford... 23 
Duisburg... 21145 Bury 21 
Elberfeld 3 6. Halifax ... 2 2% 
Essen er 310 | Huddersfield 1 94 
M. Gladbach 4 8 | Keighley... 24 
Miilheim ... 211) | Oldham 1 103 
Oberhausen 3 1} Preston 1 63 
Remscheid 3 0 , Rochdale 2 9s 
Solingen ... 3 8 = Sheffield ... 3 23 


At the same time it is important to bear in mind, as the 
Times writer was careful to point out, that. whereas the 
the 
expenditure, the English accounts do not, inasmuch as the 


accounts for the German towns show whole of the 
cost of lunatics and hospital patients, &c., is excluded. To 
this extent, therefore, the figures quoted place the German 
towns in an unfair light. 

But while thus doing justice to the Germans the 7'vmes 
the that 


heavier expenditure in Germany does, as a matter of fact (in 


correspondent could not resist conelusion the 
the manufacturing towns at all events), correspond to an 
actually greater volume of pauperism. ‘Taking as an ex- 
ample the town of Crefeld, the chief seat of the silk industry, 
he found that the number on the poor roll was—indoor 642, 
outdoor 2,506 ; total, 3,148. Comparing these figures with 
Rochdale, we find that indoor pauperism in the Lancashire 
town represented 916 and outdoor 1,092, a total of 2,008. 
While at Crefeld the pauper rate was 2.9 per cent. of the 
population and at Elberfeld 2.27 per cent., at Rochdale it 
was only 1.8 per cent. In Lancashire the proportion of 
paupers is 1.9 and in the West Riding 1.7 per cent., so that 
the conclusion of the 7’7mes correspondent that “ the higher 
budgets of the German towns are due not merely to the 
incompletene:; of the English accounts, but also to the 
larger number of persons relieved in Germany,” is justified. 

By the recent publication of a volume entitled “ Poor 
Law Statistics of some German ‘Towns for the Year 1896 
97," edited by Dr. Chr. J. Klumker, we are enabled to sup- 
plement the figures of the 77¢mes correspondent in several 
material respects. Dr. Klumker takes six towns, varying 
widely in complexion, and endeavours to present a picture 
of the pauperism existing there. In the first place we take 
from his work the following table showing the expenditure 
per head on public poor relief, municipal charity, and 
private charity. the latter including several endowed re- 
ligious institutions : 


Per Head. 


Population. s. d. 
Cassel hie 83.130 9 4 
Frankfort a/O ... 60,740 4ll 
Freiburg i/B 61,513 11 10 
Halle 117,830 6 114 
Crefeld wie ... 107,710 8 4 
Lubeck ... abe Pen 75,000 ll 6 


What these figures indicate is that the expenditure per head 
is in most cases very high, and the burdens in many in- 
stances oppressive. 

‘Turning next to the number of persons chargeable ‘n 
one form or another to public funds, as distinguished from 
the voluntary relief agencies, the figures are equally sugges 
tive: 


No. supported 
from public Permanently 


Population. funds. chargeable. 
Frankfort a/Main 233,470 12,059 6 032 
Altona 149,780 pas 6,204 1,276 
Mannheim 109,000 ose 5,805 3.847 
Kiel 90,000 6,100 2,170 
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No. Supported 
from public 


Permanently 


Population. funds. chargeable. 
Mainz 79,000 5,055 ie — 
Darmstadt 64.740 3,500 1,335 
Frankfort a/O .. 60,740 3, 2,389 
Freiburg i/B 61.000 3,450 1,669 
Cologne ... 326,000 10,760 ae . 
Dresden 350,000 20,400 6 -- 


Owing to the defective nature of the returns is is not safe 
10 draw any positive conclusion from the foregoing figures. 
What is full of significance, however, is the large proportion 
of persons who become recipients of public charity for tem- 
porary periods, clearly suggesting irregularity of employ- 
ment. 

Another useful table, which we have compiled from the 
same source, shows the expenditure on public relief of the 
poor in selected towns : 


Cost of Foundations, 
Public Cost of Endowments, 
Outdoor. Institutions. Inmates. &c. 
£ £ 
Cassel ... 12,500 ... 2900... — . 23,000 
Frankfort a/O 7,100 1,700 2.700 ... 2,400 
Freiburg i/B ... 6,600 6.400 10,500 _ —...._ 20,300 
Halle ... .. 22,800 ... 2,900 3.300 . 14,900 
Crefeld 36,000 ... 1.500 8,300 ... 1.600 
Lubeck 6.700 2,400 18,000 ... 9,300 


To complete the expenditure on the relief of the poor, it 
is necessary to show the outlay incurred by the various reli- 
gocs and endowed agencies which in Germany cover to a 
great extent the ground occupied by poor-law institutions in 
Gieat Britain: 


Cost of Institutions 
and Maintenance 
of Inmates. 


Cassel ve bie ae £28,500 

Frankfort a/O va ss 24,000 

Freiburg i/B 22,000 

Halle... ii xa 18,200 

Crefeld ids ve sa 11,100 

Lubeck ae nae iad 2,300 
While absolute exactitude is not claimed, we believe the 
foregoing figures represent the nearest approximation 
that has yet been made to an adequate representa- 


tion of the expenditure on the maintenance and _ relief 
of the poor and necessitous in typical German towns. While 
it would be highly unsafe to draw therefrom any particular 
conclusions, they undoubtedly show that both the number 
of the poor and the cost of relieving them are at least as 
great in Germany as in England, although owing to diffe- 
rences in the law the distribution of the burden is very 
different. E.R. D. 





PovERTY IN AvustRIA.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein writes to the 
Standard: ** After an absence of sixty years in England, I 
visited my native land, Austria, and was horrified to notice the 
utter stagnation of the country. As for poverty, Englishmen do 
not know what it means; there are districts in Moravia where 
the wages of a family of five or six persons fluctuate between 
3s. 6d. and 5s. a week, and yet living is at least as expensive 
there as in England. An English pauper would turn with loath- 
ing from the food that these poor people have to be content 
with. In Austrian Polio the labourers work twelve hours a 
day, at a wage which is so low that I dare not state it from fear 
of my not being believed. In England the wages of an un- 
skilled labourer are about 25s. a week, in Austria and in Ger- 
many they earn 13s. 4d. a week. Now, these two countries tax 
all imports, even food, raw material, and manufactured and 
half-manufactured goods.” 

Wuy British TRADE Is REstTRICTED.—Mr. Edwin Cannan, the 
well-known political economist, writes to the Vimes; ‘ Doubt- 
less, we should export more than we do if our income exceeded 
our expenditure more than it does. But who is chiefly to 
blame for our annual savings not having been much greater than 
they have been lately ?) Who has squandered several hundred 
millions 2. You will not find the answer in the fiscal Blue-book, 
but in the Annual Finance Accounts and the Report of the 
War Commission. If the Government had not taken these 
millions a very large proportion of them would have been 
saved, capital would have been more abundant at home, and 
more would consequently have flowed abroad in the form of ex- 
ports for investment. To think that the principal member of 
the Government which has made capital less abundant in this 
way should be going about the country whining that the wicked 
foreigner has reduced our exports makes my blood boil. I. 
decline to take it lying down.” 
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THE DECAYING SOUTH WALES 
STEEL TRADE. 


(BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 

IN Monday’s Zimes there appeared a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Brailsford, the chairman of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron, and Coal Company, Limited, endorsed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, as furnishing a practical answer to Sir Wil 
liam Harcourt and Mr. Asquith on “Dumping.” The 7Z'imes 
asked: “Is the British steel trade going ?” and Mr. Brails- 
ford in this letter tells us that it is not only going but is 
practically gone. “It is only a matter of a few more 
months before the English steel makers will be crushed out 
of existence and the English market will be at the German’s 
mercy.” I had thought that some of the South Wales steel 
and iron firms were doing fairly well, and imagined that 
Messrs. Guest, Keen, and Nettlefolds, Messrs. John 
Lysaght, Limited, and even the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and 
Coal Company paid tolerably good dividends. However, 
| might be wrong, so 1 went down to Newport to ascertain 
the state of the distressful country. There, however, | 
found little indication of depression. Had imports and 
exports fallen off ? I asked. “ Well, not exactly,” my in- 
formant said, with a smile. “ Last year our imports were 
998.221 tons, an increase of 127,353 tons on 1go1, whilst 
exports had risen from 4,124,585 tons in 1901 to 4,361,206 
tons in 1902, an increase of 236,621 tons.” “ What of this 
vear, however?” Ah, well, we are going strong, and if the 
next two months’ returns are equal to the corresponding 
months of last vear, we shall make a record.’ 

To the end of October this year the foreign imports con- 
nected with this trade have been as follows : 

Steel and iron bars, billets, and ingots ... a 


Steel plate castings ... _ see se ; 
Iron and steel hoops, joists, girders, and 


plates o ; : 2,412 ,, 
Pig iron... a oak . <= ne = 
Iron ore... ane 282,593 


ne ao s 
consideravle increases being shown on all items except 
steel plate castings and iron ore. 

In the same period foreign exports were: 

Rails, &c : cs ... .38,550 tons. 

Tinplates aoe on ee « 
compared with 25.751 tons and 2,731 tons, respectively, 
in the same months of 1902. 

This does not look like decline. These extracts apparently 
justify the opinion that the steel trade, as Mr. Churchill 
said, is “going strong.” Another director, Mr. Henry 
Davies, at the meeting in June said that of the improve- 
ment in gross profits £84,000 was due to steel works, which 
had done eighty thousand pounds better than the previous 
year, so this result cannot be attributed to the collieries, 
which only improved by £49,000. Mr. Brailsford tells us 
that their machinery has been modernised, but does not say 
when. It would be interesting to compare the progress of 
work with the increase of dividend and actual capital. 
Perhaps the most significant fact is that whilst some share- 
holders advocated closing the steel works the directors are 
now spending £150,000 on improving them, and last year 
set aside £50,000 for this purpose. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been seriously misled. Really, the competition in South 
Wales is between English manufacturers, and but for 
foreign steel some works would have had to work short 
time for lack of material. 

Then I was told of new wire-drawing works put down 
within the last two years, and also gathered that but for the 
imported steel the new works could not have been kept 
going. Evidently the German steel had not done much 
harm here. 

Pursuing my studies further, IT sought information as 
to the terrible havoc the German steel had wrought with the 
bbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company, and fortunately, 
lw the courtesy of a friend, was able to look through the 
report presented to the general meeting gf the shareholders 
held in Manchester on Tuesday, June 23, 1902, which 
contained the speech of the chairman, Mr. Joseph Brails- 
ford. He speaks with a very different voice from that of 
the Mr. Brailsford who writes to the 7'imes. 

He says: “ As regards the steel works I am sure you will 
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be glad to have so good a report of their operations during 
the past year, and the more so as trade has been very de- 
pressed throughout the whole of the period, and foreign 
competition and low prices have been the order of the day. 
You have a concern which at the market price of your 
shares to-day of 7, exclusive of dividend, works out at a 
value of 4'5 35,000.” 

He then gave the position in 1892, when the present 
board came into office. By a valuation made then by Mr. 
Forster Browne, the fixed assets of the company, after 
adding the value of the rolling stock and deducting the 
amount owing on current debentures, was £500,000. He 
then proceeds as follows: 

Well, the company had no other assets. There was 
nothing else! You may ask where were the book debts ? 
What about stocks and other floating assets? Where was 
your working capital ? Gentlemen, there were no floating 
assets and there was not one penny piece of working 
capital! Undoubtedly there were stocks in hand, book 
debts, and other items to the amount of some £250,000, but 
if any of you have the 1892 ba!ance-sheet at home and refer 
to it, you will see that the amount of these floating assets 
was insufficient to meet the sum owing to creditors on open 
account. Gentlemen, the concern was insolvent! It was 
upon the verge of bankruptcy! It was being pressed by 
its bankers for the payment of a very heavy overdraft, and 
its debenture trustees were threatening to take possession! 
The machinery and rolling stock had fallen into disrepair! 
The steel works plant had become entirely obsolete! The 
place was seething in corruption and bristling with abuses! 
Added to all this the great trade boom of 1890 and 1891 was 
just over. Prices were falling, and a period of depressed 
trade was setting in which I can tell you parenthetically 
continued with little or no intermission for no less than 
six consecutive years! Those were the circumstances unde1 
which this board came into office, and those were the assets 
which came into our hands, and it was with those assets— 
with that £500,000 of actual capital—that we had to clear 
off the company’s liabilities—to reorganise it—to carry on 
—to provide working capital—and to pay dividends to 
shareholders upon a hypothetical capital of one and a half 
millions of money, which had no existence except on paper! 
Surely, gentlemen, it is not often that a newly-appointed 
board of directors of a commercial undertaking has to work 
out the solution of so gigantic a problem! (Loud cheers.) 

He then goes on to refer to the discrepancy between 
the actual capital in 1892 and the figure in the balance- 
sheet of that year: “ It was more than a discrepancy, it was 
a hiatus, which he explains by saying that outlying pro- 
perties—iron mines and iron and steel works of consider- 
able magnitude, and situate at some distance from Ebbw 
Vale—-were abandoned between the years 1877 and 1892. 
The loss was absolute and irretrievable.” 

He then continues : 

I have said a good deal about the value of this con- 
cern, or rather its non-value in 1892. You will doubtless 
be glad to hear something about the improvement that we 
claim to have made since. (Hear, hear.) I think I can 
assure you the position of the company since 1892 has much 
improved, and that the value of its assets has very largely 
increased. I do not suppose for a moment it is less than 
double—possibly the value is more than double—what it 
was in 1892. It is not a matter, however, one can speak of 
confidently; as for that you want your expert valuer. I 
would rather leave it simply in this way, that the position 
of matters since 1892 has been very greatly improved, and 
proceed to give data by which you can found your own 
opinion, and you can do so very readily, as to what that 
improvement virtually amounts to. There are the tests of 
comparison of your outputs, the comparison of net profits, 
and the comparison of the dividends paid. In the first 
place I propose to take the comparison of the outputs for 
1892 and the outputs for the past year, taking the outputs 
both of coal, pig-iron, and finished steel. The coal output 
in 1892 was 873,809 tons. The coal output last year was 
1,623,019 tons, being an increase of 749,210 tons, say in 
round figures three-quarters of a million tons, or very nearly 
double. The pig-iron output in 1892 was 121,912 tons. The 
output last year was 163,922 tons, being an increase of 
42,000 tons. Your finished steel output in 1892 was 79,923 
tons. Last year it was 122,364 tons, being an increase of 
42,440 tons. (Applause.) Now, let us take the test of net 
profits. The net profits for ten years prior to 1892 
amounted altogether to £5,000, giving you an aggregate 
annual profit for these ten years of £500. ‘The net profits 
for the eleven years from 1892 to the present time amount 
in the aggregate to £551,061, giving an average of £50,000 
per annum, being an increase of just 100 times the previsus 
amount. (Applause.) Now, as regards dividends, we have 
not been able t» divide as liberally as we should have liked, 
because of having to provide working capital out of profits, 
and for the other reasons I have explained, and which, I 
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think, every fair-minded man will admit to be good and 
sufficient, but the dividends we have distributed will com- 
pare very favourably with the previous ones. I will take 
the whole sixteen years from 1877, the date of the valua- 
tion, down to 1892, being the date the present directors 
came into office. The three dividends paid during this six 
teen years—and there were only three during the entire 
period—amounted altogether to the sum of 17s. per share, 
being a few shillings less than your dividend to-day. The 
dividends for the eleven years since 1892 amount to 
£4 10s. 6d. per share, being at the average rate of a frac- 
tion under 2% per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital 
of the company, and in addition to those dividends you will 
bear in mind that we have set aside out of net profits to 
reserve account and improvement account an, additional 
sum of £250,000. (Loud cheers.) Irom the tests I have 
submitted—and there can be none more crucial—it is mani- 
fest the value of your assets has since 1892 been very largely 
increased, but it is equally true that they fall short, very 
far short, of the figure at which they stand in your to-day’s 
balance-sheet. You must bear in mind, however, that the 
average dividend of 2% per cent. for the last eleven years 
meant a great deal more than 2'% per cent. to the Ebbw 
Vale Company upon the fragment of its capital still remain- 
ing. It is a difficult figure to average upon a gradual in- 
crease, but I imagine it meant actually something like 7% 
per cent. 

He then asserts that it means a great deal more than 2% 
per cent. on the average market value of the shares, tells 
us they stood at 3 in 1892, and finally says that the average 
market value may be taken as 7 for the eleven years. He 
proceeds as follows: “It also happens that 7 is the market 
price to-day, exclusive of the dividend, and therefore it 
is evident that the 5 per cent. dividend which we pay to- 
day means 15 per cent. to the great majority of our share- 


holders.” 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SUBSIDISED FRUIT IN THE ENGLISH 
MARKET. 

Correspondents in the South of England complain that 
the subsidies granted by Mr. Chamberlain to a Liverpool 
shipping firm with the object of “ dumping” bananas from 
the West Indies in the English market are a form of ille- 
gitimate competition with British fruit-growers. Owing to 
the popularity attained by bananas, the consumption of 
home-grown fruit, it is urged, has been affected ——NMr. 
Sampson Morgan, in the new Nineteenth Century, points 
out that although we now pay £ 10,000,000 a year for 
foreign fruit, yet during the Free Trade period the fruit 
growing and retail fruit distributive industries of Great 
Britain have extended year after year, and the prices made 
for British apples are higher than they have ever been 
in the whole history of the trade. There can be no doubt, 
of course, that the system of encouraging the imports of 
Jamaica fruit by subsidies is economically unsound, but it 
attests the superiority of Free Trade methods that the non- 
sul ised banana trade, viz., from the Canaries, is pro- 
gressing far more rapidly than the West Indian trade. 
Mr. Morgan shows that, despite the £40,000 a year granted 
to the West Indian banana boats, the Canary traders have 
gained the upper hand in the British market by sheer skill. 
While Jamaica bananas are selling at from 4s. to 8s. a 
bunch the competitive Canary fruit fetches from 8s. to 15s. 
During the week while 26,377 bunches of subsidised 
bananas went to Bristol from Jamaica, 135,776 bunches 
went ‘rom Jamaica to Baltimore, so that although Great 
Britain pays «.e subsidy, America gets the fruit. “ The 
position of the Jamaica banana industry,” says Mr. Morgan, 
“has not been really improved through the subsidy, but that 
of the Canary growers has been strengthened in the English 
markets. Subsidies and protective tariffs make the pro- 
ducers careless. Competition induces skill, and the skilled 
producer is the master of the situation.” 








FOREIGN Works IN ENGLAND.—T'raction and Transmission 
points out that the most powerful foreign competitors have 
actually decided that they can better supply the English market 
from works established on the spot than from their protected 
factories abroad. ‘We see the Westinghouse and Thomson- 


Houston Companies settling down contentedly in this played- 
out Free Trade community, at the very time when some of the 
native manufacturers are assuring us that the existing condi- 
tions are ruinous.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 





“I 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AT NEWPORT. 
Our UNDERFED POPULATION. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was here the other day he devoted 
some caustic observations to an argument I had used against 
the taxation of food. My argument was a very simple and effec- 
tive one, that, when a large section of our population are 
already underfed, it would be a cruelty to make their food 
dearer. Common-sense I should have thought it, but it brought 
joy to Mr. Chamberlain’s heart. ‘Here is a Free Trader ad- 
mitting that there is poverty and want among us. Let us gibbet 
him.” And all the agents and clerks and printing presses and 
distributors of leaflets in Birmingham were set to work. Of 
course they misquoted my words, because, being appealed to 
by many correspondents, I pointed out the mistakes that were 
made in these communications. Why does he talk in a tone of 
triumph over the existence of intense, of widespread poverty ? 
This is what he says. He says, “It does not matter to me 
whether they be thirteen millions, or whether they be three 
millions, I only know that in this country, in which we are told 
that everything is so prosperous, there are still so large a 
number, amounting to millions, of our fellow citizens, of our 
fellow creatures, in this deplorable condition.” Does Mr. 
Chamberlain fancy that he is discrediting the cause of Free 
Trade, or that we shall run away in dismay when the Protec- 
tionists have shown that England is not a paradise for the 
poor man? We never said it was. Our position is that 
poverty in a Free Trade country is nothing like the curse which 
it is in a Protectionist country, where every crust of bread is 
taxed. We do not desire to return to the day when the work- 
man eked out his wages with the help of the Guardians, and 
when trade and agriculture were carried on by a universal 
system of out-relief, filched from the earnings of the poor.— 
(Monday, November 30.) 





LORD ROSEBERY IN SOUTH LONDON. 
SOME PRACTICAL REMEDIES. 

I am far from saying that even at the present time we may 
not do much to ameliorate our commercial position. Stimulate 
education—practical, technical, commercial. Still more, stimu- 
late the thirst for education. Cut down your extravagant public 
expenditure, cut down much of your municipal expenditure 
—cut down above all your inordinate expenditure on drink. 
Assimilate your weights and measures to those in use else- 
where; that would be a great commercial gain; cultivate cotton- 
growing within your Empire. Inquire into the facilities given 
to foreign ships with regard to cargo and the like, which seem 
to me to constitute a real, tangible, and practical grievance. 
Then proceed a little more rapidly with the development of 
your Port of London so as to restore it to its proud position of 
pre-eminence. Again, use your diplomacy in a more practical 
manner than in the last few years for the promotion of com- 
mercial policy, especially in the Far East—and improve your 
race ot commercial travellers, adapt them to the needs of the 
nations they visit, teach them the languages of those nations, 
and insist on their studying the tastes and tendencies of those 
nations. In these minor practical points you can effect re- 
forms compared with which the illusory enterprises now held 
up in dazzling fatuity before you will be of little avail. 

THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON LONDON. 

As goon as the policy of Mr. Chamberlain is allowed to take 
effect, if unhappily it is ever allowed to take effect, as I pray 
that it may not, if it is allowed to take effect, I know few com- 
munities that will feel it more quickly or more directly than 
the population of London. I have dotted down one or two 
figures relating to two or three trades which are not without 
interest to the people of London, and perhaps more especially to 
the people of Southern London. The building trade of London 
employs 150,000 people. That is a trade which, I should think, 
was worth considering in making fiscal arrangements for the 
United Kingdom. Well, that trade, under the proposed 
arrangements, will have to pay, of course, for its food, like all 
of us, the enhanced tax that it is meant to impose, but it will 
also have to pay for materials. 





Ocr FrovurisHinG CARRIAGE '.RADE.—The Automobile and 
Carriage Builders’ Journal, shows how reckless are the asser- 
tions that carriage building is being ruined by Free Trade. 
Only in the returns for the year 1902 were carriages separated 
from motor-cars, and for that year the figures are as foliows: 
Fiom foreign countries the import of equipages amounted to 
‘57,000 in value. Our exports amounted to £80,000. From 
the Colonies our imports were £763, and to the Colonies our 
exports amounted to £294,000. A ** Country Coachmaker,” com- 
menting on these figures, says that the carriage builder has 
to search the world aimost to get together the materials he 
requires at a price which will enable him to pay his way. 
As Canada only supplies 1 per cent. of the timber necessary 
for wheels, the Preferential Tariff would hit the home builder 
heavily, while it would involve the taxation of the French 
fittings for interiors, and the new ideas from the States which 
give an impetus to British manufacturers and greatly improve 
the quality of their finished products. 
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8 SuPPLEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 


OF THE FISCAL 


CAMPAIGN. 


DIARY 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25.—Lord Rosebery at the Surrey 
Theatre savs the Empire must be identified with the fre 
loaf. 

[he Lord Chancellor at a Welsh Unionist dinner in Ton- 
don says he is proud of the sort of goal at which Mr. Cham 


berlain aimed. 

Lord Ripon at Bradford appeals for the 
of Mr. Chamberlain's policy. 

Mr. Asquith at Bodmin says there is no half-way house 
between Free Trade and Protection, and the Liberal Party is 
determined to support the system of free imports under which 
the country has flourished so greatly. 

The Home Secretary at Whitstable says the policy of the 
of Protection in the general acceptation 
freer trade and the equitable treat- 


omplete overthrow 


(s,overnment ts t one 
of the term, but to secure 
ment of British goods. 

Tuurspay, November 26.—The Chancellor of the kxchequer at 
Cambridge asks why we should be debarred from doing what 
every other nation practised with impunity. Phe (rovern- 
ment’s policy was freedom of negotiation and the power, if 
necessary, of backing up their words with deeds. 

Mr. Ritchie at Croydon says he removed the Corn Juty 
because, although a justifiable emergency tax, the country 
would not approve it as a permanent tax. The indirect tax 
payer has the first claim for any further remittance. 

Mr. Asquith at l’enzance says he does not believe there is 
one self-governing colony which is prepared to ask the 
mother country to tax the food of her people in order to give 
a preference to colonial trade. 

Lord Rothschild at Chesham 
Retaliation he is firmly opposed 
any way and in every shape. 


says that while advocating 
to the taxation of food in 


‘RIDAY, November 27.—Mr. Asquith at Truro says no serious 
attempt has been made to show that the trade of the country 
is in a bad way. This year would be a record in our indus- 
trial history. 

The Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture condemns Mr. 

Balfour’s proposals, but supports those of Mr. Chamberlain. 
A trades union manifesto is issued condemning Mr. Cham. 

berlain’s proposals, declaring his methods to be “ political 

Hooliganism,” and asserting that the views expressed by the 
Leicester Congress were those of the organised workmen of 
the country. 

SATURDAY, November 28.—Mr. Haldane at Glasgow 
fact that between 1897 and 1901 German and French imports of 
manufactured goods have both increased 20 and Russian 
80 per cent. demonstrates that our markets are bigger if only 
our manufacturers acquired proper methods to secure them. 

Mr. Winston Churchill writes to the secretary of the Mid- 
land Postal Clerks’ Association showing that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme must affect the interests of the postal staff most 
injuriously. 

The Duke of Grafton (Unionist) savs the fiscal 
proposed offer nothing to the agriculturist, landlord or tenant, 
while in the end the labourer must be the loser. 

Monpay, November 30.—At Newport (Mon.) Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman replies to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement respecting 
menaced industries, and declares that the sooner the appeal 
to the country comes the better. 

Tuespay, December 1.—Mr Wyndham at Workington: It 
might be that a fearless resumption of our liberty in fiscal 

about a much-desired change in 

If that was aot 


says the 


changes 


negotiations would bring 
tne conditions of employment in this country. 
enough, let us do more. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at Cardiff, says that of the ryo 
million tons of iron and steei produced in Great Britain last 
year only about one-twelfth represented the effects of foreign 
competition. In the pottery trade one-twentieth of the whole 
represented the import of foreign articles. 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, says that every vote given for the 
Ministry is a vote given for the taxation of food. 


Ovr PRospekous PAPER INDUstRY.—\Mr. Albert Spicer, speak- 
ing at Birmingham, pointed out that the paper trade, with which 
he was identified, was a conspicuous illustration of the ad- 
vantages of Free Trade, because that was an industry which, 
if the Protectionist doctrine were correct, ought to have been 
blotted out of existence so far as England was concerned; but, 
in spite of the great disadvantages against which the industry 
had to contend, such as the necessity for importing all the 
raw material, and the protective tariffs placed on manufactured 
paper by the United States and Canada, at the present time 
we imported 43,000 tons of raw material and produced 750,000 
tons, whilst in 1861 we only produced 100,000 tons. The trade 
was never more prosperous than it was to-day, whereas in pro- 
tected countries, in spite of their natural advantages, the re- 
smaller and failures infinitely larger. English 


sults were 
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manufacturers actually obtained the material at lower prices 
than the protected countries. A tariff on imported paper might 
lead to a temporary boom in the price for the benefit of paper- 
makers, but from thirty-eight vears’ experience he warned them 
that directly the price was increased the consumption would 
be lessened, and even the newspapers who advocated Protec- 

m would, if possible, give them a thinner paper, and, per- 
haps, the loss of a column of news. 

THe CARRYING TRADES AND FREE [MrorTs.—Replying to Mr 
Chamberlain's letter suggesting that railway men would gain 
by his scheme, Mr. J. H. Weager, Whittington-avenue, E.C. 
writes: “ Rather a large contract was recently given out for 
iron tubes for Burmah The work was going to Germany be- 
couse the Scotch tube makers could not secure the tube strips 
at a sufficiently low price from the Scotch producers. An en- 
terprising Glasgow merchant, however, secured a thousand 
tons of tube strips from Belgium at several shillings a ton lower, 
with the result that the business was done in Glasgow. Now, 
apart from the labour and profit v aich this transaction brought 
to Scotland, did it or did it not also Lring activity to the carry- 
ing trades? The material had to be conveyed from Belgium to 
Scotland, then conveyed to the tube works, and + hen the tuves 
were manufactured they had to be conveyed to the shipping 
port and then conveyed to Burmah. And vet Mr. Chamberlain 
tells the railway men that if we saut out the bulk of the ma- 
terials which feed many of our largest manufacturing centres, 
and which it is impossible for us to supply them with at a 
price that would enable them to do the trade—if we shut out 
these imports railway men will { more employment and 
higher wages.” 


The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 
THE FREE TRADE UNION, 
8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


6d., Post Free 73d. In Cloth, 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 


3d., Post Free yd. — In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free. 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. 


By Harotp Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 1s. Post Free. 


ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 


By L. G. CHI0ZZA-MONEY. 3s. 6d., Post Free 3s. gd. 


In the Press. 
FREE TRADE vu. FAIR TRADE. 
By the late LorD FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHoMLey, 
Orders will be accepled now. 


5s. net. 


* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready as soon as possible after the beginning of the New 
Year. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 

* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “ Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through he literature 
being returned owing to removals. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Véictoria-street, S.W.,. who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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